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SOME MEDIEVAL BANQUETS. 


Aw old chronicler tells us that on the occasion 
of a tournament honoured by the presence of 
most of the nobility of England, the cooks who 


prepared the banquets entered into a friendly | 


contest as to which of them should have the 
merit of designing the most acceptable dish. 
The cook to whom this honour fell sent in 
a sucking-pig harnessed to a chariot of plum- 
pudding with strings of sausages. To enjoy such 
a dish as this, our forefathers must, to say the 
least of it, have been very gross feeders. They 
were also great feeders, and the chief aim of 
a host was to load the table until it literally 
groaned beneath the weight placed upon it. 

In 1470, the Archbishop of York gave a 
banquet which has probably never been sur- 
passed for the abundance of the comestibles 
consumed. ‘Three hundred quarters of flour 
were used, three hundred and thirty tuns of ale, 
a hundred hogsheads of hippocras, eighty fat oxen, 
six wild oxen, a sg and four sheep, three 
hundred pigs, three hundred sucking-pigs, three 
hundred calves, three thousand geese, a thou- 
sand capons, two hundred peafowl, two hundred 
cranes, two hundred kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand rabbits, two 
hundred and four herons, four thousand ducks, 
two hundred pheasants, five hundred partridges, 
four thousand snipes, four hundred waterhens, 
one hundred quails, one thousand bitterns, two 
hundred roes, four hundred deer, fifteen hundred 
and six venison pasties, fourteen hundred bowls 
of meat jelly, four thousand bowls of sweet spices, 
three hundred pikes, three hundred breams, eight 
dogfish, four dolphins, and four hundred fruit- 
tarts. Sixty red-faced cooks laboured and fumed 
to reduce these good things to dainty dishes ; 
while a thousand serving-men waited outside the 
banqueting-hall, and five hundred and _ fifteen 
within. The lordly archbishop who sat at the 


head of the table was the brother of the cele- 
brated ‘King-maker,’ and the occasion was his 


elevation to the ‘primacy of England.’ The King- 
maker himself was no less notable for his house- 
keeping. At his London mansion his retainers 
consumed six oxen daily for breakfast! and at 
his numerous seats the same liberal scale of 
purveyance was absolutely necessary. 

The tables of the great lords being furnished 
with this lavish extravagance, the waste of food 
must have been immense, not only because of 
the impossibility of cooking whole oxen, calves, 
sheep, and swine so that every portion of the flesh 
shall be eatable ; but also because, in those days, 
it would not have been complimentary to the 
guests to provide for them as if you had wished 
them to eat as we moderns do. 

The Germans, always celebrated for heavy 
eating, furnish us with some curious culinary 
items. In the middle ages the goose was the 
grand dish among them; but they also ate 
crows, storks, cranes, herons, swans, and bitterns 
—these last-named dishes being arranged in a 
circle of honour around the goose. The geier 
or European vulture, the dogfish, the dolphin, 
and even the whale, were eaten; whilst a roast 
guinea-pig was considered a very great deli- 
cacy. All their foods were highly spiced ; and 
sauces were endless in their variety, three or 
four kinds being served up with each dish. In 
these sauces, pepper, mace, cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, garlic, saffron, and pimento contended for 
the mastery ; and the more decided the flavour, 
the better the cook. 

Of course, the great art was to arrange these 
sauces in an ascending scale of piquancy. So 
great, indeed, was the passion for highly flavoured 
foods, that turkeys had often an allowance of 
musk in their daily rations. The most fashion- 
able wines were those of Chios, Cyprus, and 
other Greek vintages; but, as highly flavoured 
foods require drink to correspond, the wine 
was generally spiced, and was served under the 
name of hippocras. It was not thought unpolite, 
even so late as the sixteenth century, for a 
guest to ask his host what wines he intended 
to provide, so that he might make his caleu- 
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lations as to what he would take before he| In Elizabethan days, the first course on great 
confined himself to the particular tipple which | occasions would probably be wheaten flummery, 
should place him under the table; nor was it| stewed broth or spinach broth, or smallage, 
thought unpolite in the middle of a banquet to/ gruel, or hotchpot. The second consisted of 
undo the girdle in order to make more room for | fish, among which we may note lampreys, poor- 
such tempting tit-bits as pike-tails, barbels’ heads, | John, stock-fish, and sturgeon, with side-dishes 
skin of roast goose, and swan-tongues. The feast | of porpoise. The third course comprised quaking 
usually commenced at eleven in the forenoon ;| puddings, bag puddings, black puddings, white 
and the longer the host could keep the guests | puddings, and marrow puddings. Then came 
at table, the better was he thought of; but in the | veal, beef, capons, humble-pie, mutton, marrow 
matter of drinking, he was expected to encourage | pasties, Scotch collops, wild-fowl, and game. In 
potation by providing bacchanalian songs, or, | the fifth course, all kinds of sweets, creams in 
at least, by being himself the first to become all their varieties, custards, cheese-cakes, jellies, 
hors de combat. It was with this latter object | warden-pies, suckets, sillabubs, and so on; to be 
that a rich man would mix his wines; while a| followed perhaps by white cheese and tansy-cake. 
poorer one would contrive to have his homely | For the drinks, ale and beer, wine, sack, and 
tankard strongly dosed with wine, or even spirits, | numerous varieties of mead or metheglin, some 
when these had become general. of which were concocted out of as many as five- 
When Joachim I. of Brandenburg married | and-twenty herbs, and were redolent of sweet 
the daughter of the Duke of Saxony in 1524, | country perfumes. 
the first course consisted of hare, venison,} Queen Elizabeth’s table was always laid with 
birds, and apples roasted in butter; the) the utmost solemnity. The majordomo entered 
second, of smerlin, quince and pear tarts, | the banqueting-room with his white wand accom- 
and hare-pie; and the third, of capon served | panied by one with the table-cloth. Both kneeled 
with biscuits and sweet wines, also of whey three times reverently, the cloth was spread, and 
and rice. after some further reverent kneeling, they retired. 
In addition to these dishes, there were served | In like manner the majordomo led in the man 
with cach course immense piles of sugar and| who carried the salt-cellar, the plates, and the 
almond paste, to represent some group of figures, | bread, when the performances on the knees were 
such as a tournament of knights, an historical | again repeated. Two ladies of title now entered, 
or legendary event, or some sacred subject. These one a matron and the other unmarried. These 
contrivances were called show-dishes; and the! prostrated themselves three times, when the 
ingenuity of the court pastry-cooks and confec- | younger lady rubbed the plates reverently with 
tioners must often have been exercised for months | salt and bread. After that came the yeomen of 
beforehand in order to furnish them; while | the guard, or ‘beefeaters, each bearing a silver 
the good monks at the neighbouring monastery | dish. There were usually four-and-twenty to a 
must often have been obliged to ransack their course. A gentleman received each dish; and 
brains in order to suggest subjects which should | after it was placed by him on the table, a lady- 
prove both interesting and new. taster took out a small portion, and gave it to 
In 1585, when Prince John William of Jiilich the man who had carried it in, to eat, in case 
married Princess Jakoba of Baden, the show- it should have been poisoned. During the whole 
dishes grew to such considerable proportions that of these observances, the prostrations were con- 
they occupied a very large space in the dining- tinued, just as if the queen herself had been 
hall. The principal show-dish represented a present, and the trumpeters blew fanfares, and 
garden, where grew laurel-trees with leaves | the kettledrums rolled. By this time the queen 
covered with spangles, fruit-trees on great rocks ;|had entered her private room leading out of 
hills and mountains ; rivers and ponds in which | the banqueting-hall, and each dish was in turn 
swam live fish; castles, cities, mansions, farms | carried in to her by an unmarried lady, and 
and huts ; forests inhabited by elephants, lions, ' placed on the table for Her Majesty to make her 
tigers, and singing-birds ; whilst some musicians, | selection ; after which they were conveyed once 
skilfully hidden in the cardboard, discoursed' more into the great room, to be consumed by 
sweet music to the delight of the guests. _ those who had the honour of dining at court. 
Many a time, live “animals, especially birds, | Throughout the whole meal, the most reverential 
were hidden away in a cake or a pie; and the and solemn etiquette was rigorously exacted 
guests were doubtless as much amused as our ‘of all. 
own youngsters are to this day with the ‘four-| The same ceremonial observances were in a 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie, a nursery lesser degree customary throughout the land in 
song which must have been suggested by more the thousand-and-one red-gabled mansions which 
than one real dainty dish set before a real raised their proud heads from amidst the stately 
king. But perhaps the most curious pie ever green trees of the parks, each knight and noble 
placed before royalty was that one in which being a little king in his domain. No wonder, 
Archie Armstrong the jester was served before | ‘then, that in Queen Elizabeth’s days Englishmen 
‘Queen Anne of Denmark for her amusement, | considered themselves born to rule the world, 
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and that, under their proud-hearted queen, they 
worked out for themselves the chief place among 
the nations. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ConsTANcE WARING had not been enjoying her- 
self in Bordighera. Her amusement indeed came 
to an end with the highly exciting yet disagree- 
able scene which took place between herself and 
young Gaunt the day before he went away. It 
is late to recur to this, so much having passed 
in the meantime; but it really was the only 
thing of note that happened to her. The blank 
negative with which she had met his suit, the 
air of surprise, almost indignation, with which 
his impassioned appeal was received, confounded 
poor young Gaunt. He asked her, with a simpli- 
city that sprang out of despair, ‘Did you not 
know then? Were you not aware? Is it pos- 
sible that you were not—prepared ?’ 

‘For what, Captain Gaunt?’ Constance asked, 
fixing him with a haughty look. 

He returned that look with one that would 
have cowed a weaker woman. ‘Did you not 
know that I—loved you?’ he said. 

Even she quailed a little. ‘Oh, as for that, 
Captain Gaunt !—a man must be responsible for 
his own follies of that kind. I did not ask 
you to—care for me, as you say. I thought, 
indeed, that you would have the discretion to 
see that anything of the kind between us was 
out of the question.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked, almost sternly; and Con- 
stance hesitated a little, finding it perhaps not 
so easy to reply. 

‘Because, she said after a pause, with a faint 
flush, which showed that the effort cost her 
something —‘ because—we belong to two different 
worlds—because all our habits and modes of 
living are different.’ By this time she began to 
grow a little indignant that he should give her 
so much trouble. ‘Because you are Captain 
Gaunt, of the Indian service, and I am Con- 
stance Waring,’ she said with angry levity. 

He grew deadly red with fierce pride and 
shame. 

‘Because you are of the higher class, and 
I of the lower, he said. ‘Is that what you 
mean? Yet I am a gentleman, and one cannot 
well be more.’ 

To this she made no reply, but moved away 
from where she had been standing to listen to 
him, and returned to her chair. They were on 
the loggia, and this sudden movement left him 
at one end, while she returned to the other. He 
stood for a time following her with his eyes; 
then, having watched the angry abandon with 
which she threw herself into her seat, turning 
her head away, he came a little closer with a 
certain sternness in his aspect. 


‘lof all this? We were thrown in each other's 


‘Miss Waring,’ he said, ‘notwithstanding the | 


distance between us, you have allowed me to be 
your—companion for some time past.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘What then? There was no 
one else, either for me or for you.’ 

‘That, then, was the sole reason ?’ 

‘Captain Gaunt,’ she cried, ‘what is the use 


way. I meant nothing more; if you did, it was 
your own fault. You could not surely expect 
that I should marry you and go to India with 
you? It is absurd—it is ridiculous, she cried 
with a hot blush, throwing back her head. He 
saw with suddenly quickened perceptions that 
the suggestion filled her with contempt and 
shame. And the young man’s veins tingled as 
if fire was in them; the rage of love despised 
shook his very soul. 

‘And why?’ he cried; ‘and why?’ his voice 
tremulous with passion. ‘What is ridiculous in 
that? It may be ridiculous that I should have 
believed in a girl like you. I may have been 
a vain weak fool to do it, not to know that I 
was only a plaything for your amusement; but 
it never could be ridiculous to think that a 
woman might love and marry an honourable 
man,’ 

He paused several times to command his voice, 
and she listened impatient, not looking at him, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. 

‘It would be ridiculous in me,’ she cried. 
‘You don’t know me, or you never would have 
dreamt—— Captain Gaunt, this had better end. 
It is of no use lashing yourself to fury, or me 
either. Think the worst of me you can; it will 
be all the better for you—it will make you hate 
me. Yes, I have been amusing myself; and so, 
I supposed, were you too.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘you could not think that.’ 

She turned round and gave him one look, then 
averted her eyes again, and said no more. 

‘You did not think that, he cried vehemently. 
‘You knew it was death to me, and you did 
not mind. You listened and smiled, and led 
me on. You never checked me by a word, or 
gave me to understand Oh, he cried with 
a sudden change of tone, ‘Constance, if it is 
India, if it is only India, you have but to hold 
up a finger, and I will give up India without 


a word !’ 


He had suddenly come close to her again. A 
wild hope had blazed up in him. He made 
as though he would throw himself at her feet. 
She lifted her hand hurriedly, to forbid this 
action. 

‘Don’t!’ she cried sharply. ‘Men are not 
theatrical nowadays. It is nothing to me whether 
you go to India or stay at home. I have told 
you already I never thought of anything beyond 
friendship. Why should not we have amused 
each other, and no harm? If I have done you 
any harm, I am sorry; but it will only be for 
a very short time.’ . 

He had turned away, stung once more into 
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bitterness, and had tried to say something in 
reply ; but his strength had not been equal to 
his intention, and in the strong’ revulsion of 
feeling, the young man leant against the wall 
of the loggia, hiding his face in his hands. 

There was a little pause. Then Constance 
turned round half stealthily, to see why there was 
no reply.. Her heart perhaps smote her a little, 
when she saw that attitude of despair. She 
rose, and after a moment’s hesitation, laid her 
hand lightly on his shoulder. ‘Captain Gaunt, 
don’t vex yourself like that. I am not worth 
it. I never thought that any one could be so 
much in earnest about me.’ 

‘Constance, he cried, turning round quickly 
upon her, ‘I am all in earnest. I care for 
nothing in the world but you. Oh, say that 

ou were hasty—say that you will give me a 
ittle hope 

She shook her head. ‘I think,’ she said, 
‘that all the time you must have mistaken 
me for Frances. If I had not come, you would 
have fallen in love with her, and she with 
ou.’ 

‘Don’t insult me, at least!’ he cried. 

‘Insult you—by saying that my sister——! 
You forget yourself, Captain Gaunt. If my sister 
is not good enough for you, I wonder who you 
do think good enough. She is better than I am ; 
far better—in that way.’ 

‘There is only one woman in the world for 
= I don’t care if there was no other, he 
said. 

‘That is benevolent towards the rest of the 
world, said Constance, recovering her composure. 
‘Do you know,’ she said gravely, ‘I think it 
will * much better for you to go away. I 
hope we may eventually be good friends; but 
not just at present. Please go. I should like 
to part friends ; and I should like you to take a 
parcel for Frances, as you are going to London ; 
and to see my mother. But, for heaven’s sake, 
go away now. A walk will do you good, and 
the fresh air. You will see things in their 
proper aspect. Don’t look at me as if you 
could kill me. What I am saying is quite 
true.’ 

‘A walk,’ he repeated with unutterable scorn, 
‘will do me good ! 

‘Yes, she said calmly. ‘It will do you a 
great deal of good. And change of air and scene 
will soon set you all right. Oh, I know very 
well what I am saying. But pray, go now. Papa 
will make his appearance in about ten minutes ; 
and you don’t want to make a confidant of 


‘It matters nothing to me who knows,’ he 
said; but all the same he gathered himself up 
and made an effort to recover his calm. 

‘It does to me, then,’ said Constance. ‘I am 
not at all inclined for papa’s remarks. Captain 
Gaunt, good-bye. I wk you a pleasant journey ; 
and I hope that some time or other we may 
meet again, and be very good friends,’ 

She had the audacity to hold out her hand 
to him, calmly looking into his eyes as she 
spoke. But this was more than young Gaunt 
could bear. He gave her a fierce look of passion 
and despair, waved his hand without touching 
hers, and hurried headlong away. 

Constance stood listening till she heard the 


door close behind him; and then she seated 
herself tranquilly again in her chair. It was 
evening, and she was waiting for her father 
for dinner. She had taken her last ramble with 
the Gaunts that afternoon ; and it was after their 
return from this walk, that the young soldier 
had rushed back to inform her of the letters 
which called him at once to London, and had 
burst forth into the love-tale which had been 
trembling on his lips for days past. She had 
known very well that she could not escape—that 
the reckoning for these innocent pleasures would 
have to come. But she had not expected it at 
that moment; and had been temporarily taken 
by surprise. She seated herself now with a sigh 
of relief, yet regret. ‘Thank goodness, that’s 
over,’ she said to herself; but she was not quite 
comfortable on the subject. In the first place, it 
was over, and there was an end of all her simple 
fun. No more walks, no more talks skirting 
the edge of the sentimental and dangerous, 
no more diplomatic exertions to keep the victim 
within due limits—fine exercises of power, such 
as always carry with them a real pleasure. 
And then, being no more than human, she had 
a little compunction as to the sufferer. ‘He 
will get over it, she said to herself; change 
of air and scene would no doubt do everything 
for him. Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them, &e. Still, she could not but be sorry. 
He had looked very wretched, poor fellow, which 
was complimentary ; but she had felt something 
of the self-contempt of a man who has got a 
cheap victory over an antagonist much less power- 
ful than himself. A practical swordsman (or 
woman) of society should not measure arms with 
a merely natural person, knowing nothing of 
the noble art of self-defence. It was perhaps 
a little—mean, she said to herself. Had it been 
one of her own species, the duel would have 
been as amusing throughout, and no harm done. 
This vexed her a little, and made her uneasy. 
She remembered, though she did not care much 
about books or the opinions of the class of 
nobodies who write them, in general, of some 
very sharp things that had been said upon 
this subject. Lady Clara Vere de Vere had not 
escaped handling ; and she thought that after it 
Lady Clara must have felt small, as Constance 
Waring did now. 

But then, on the other hand, what could be 
more absurd than for a man to suppose, because 
a girl was glad enough to amuse herself with 
him for a week or two, in absolute default of 
all other society, that she was ready to marry 
him, and go to India with him! To India! 
What an idea! And it had been quite as much 
for his amusement as for hers. Neither of them 
had any one else: it was in self-defence—it was 
the a resource against absolute dullness, It 
had made the time pass for him as well as 
for her. He ought to have known all along 
that she meant nothing more. Indeed, Constance 
wondered how he could be so silly as to want 
to have a wife and double his expenses, and 
bind himself for life. A man, she reflected, 
must be so much better off when he has only 
himself to think of. Fancy him taking her 
bills on his shoulders as well as his own! She 
wondered, with a contemptuous laugh, how he 
would like that, or if he had the least idea 
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what these bills would be. On the whole, it 
was evident, in every point of view, that he was 
much better out of it. Perhaps even, by this 
time he would have been tearing his hair, had 
she taken him at his word. But no, Constance 
could not —— herself that this was likely. 
Yet he would have torn his hair, she was certain, 
before the end of the first year. Thus she worked 
herself round to something like self-forgiveness ; 
but all the same there rankled at her heart a 
sense of meanness, the consciousness of having 
gone out in battle-array and vanquished with 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet an unpre- 
pared and undefended adversary, an antagonist 
with whom the struggle was not fair. Her sense 
of honour was touched, and all her arguments 
could not content her with herself. 

‘I suppose you have been out with the Gaunts 
again?’ Waring said, as they sat at table, in 
a dissatisfied tone. 

‘Yes; but you need never put that question 
to me again, in that uncomfortable way, for 
George Gaunt is going off to-morrow, a 

‘Oh, he is going off to-morrow? Then I sup- 
pose you have been honest, and given him his 
congé at last?’ 

‘I, honest? I did not know I had ever been 
accused of picking and stealing. If he had asked 
me for his congé, he should have had it long 
ago. He has been sent for, it seems.’ 

‘Then has the congé not yet been asked for? 
We shall have him back again, then, I suppose ?’ 
said her father, in a tone of resignation and with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘No—for his ns will be away. They are 
going to Switzerland, and the Durants are going 
to Homburg. Where do you mean to go, when 
it is too hot to stay here ?’ 

He looked at her half angrily for a moment. 
‘It is never too hot to stay here,’ he said ; then, 
after a pause: ‘We can move higher up among 
the hills.’ 

‘Where one will never see a2 soul—worse even 
than here !’ 

‘Oh, you will see plenty of country-folk, he 
said—‘a fine race of people, mountaineers, yet 
husbandmen, which is a rare combination.’ 

Constance looked up/at him with a little moue 
of mingled despair and disdain. 

‘With perhaps some romantic young Italian 
count for you to practise upon,’ he said. 

Though the humour on his part was grim and 
derisive rather than —— her counte- 
nance cleared a little. ‘You know, papa,’ she 
said with a faintly complaining note, ‘ ct my 
Italian is very limited, and your counts and 
countesses speak no language but their own,’ 

‘Oh, who can tell? There may be some poor 
soldier on furlough, who has French enough 
to—— By the way,’ he added sharply, ‘you 
must remember that they don’t understand flirta- 
tion with girls. If you were a married woman, 
or a young widow’——. 

‘You might pass me off as a young widow, 

apa. It would be amusing—or at least it might 
5 amusing. That is not a quality of the life 
here in general. What an odd thing it is that 
in England we always believe life to be so 
much more amusing abroad than at home.’ 

‘It is amusing—at Monte Carlo, perhaps.’ 

Constance made another moue at the name of 


Monte Carlo, from the sight of which she had 
not derived much pleasure. ‘I suppose,’ she said 
impartially, ‘what really amuses one is the kind 
of diversion one has been accustomed to, and to 
know everybody: chiefly to know everybody,’ 
she added after a pause. 

‘With these views, to know nobody must be 
bad luck indeed !’ 

‘It is” she said with great candour; ‘that is 
why I have been so much with the Gaunts. One 
can’t live absolutely alone, you know, papa.’ 

‘I can—with considerable success,’ he replied. 

‘Ah, you! There are various things to account 
for it with you,’ she said. 

He waited for a moment, as if to know what 
these various things were; then smiled to him- 
self a little angrily, at his daughter’s calm way 
of taking his disabilities for granted. It was 
not till some time after, when the dinner had 
advanced a stage, that he spoke again. Then 
he said without any introduction: ‘I often 
wonder, Constance, when you find this life so 
dull as you do’—— 

‘Yes, very dull,’ she said frankly, ‘especially 
now, when all the people are going away.’ 

‘I wonder often,’ he repeated, ‘my dear, why 
you stay? for there is nothing to recompense 
you for such a sacrifice, If it is for my sake, 
it is a pity, for I could really get on very well 
alone. We don’t see very much of each other ; 
and till now, if you will pardon me for saying 
so, your mind has been taken up with a pursuit 
which—you could have carried on much better 
at home.’ 

‘You mean what you are pleased to call flirta- 
tion, papa? No, I could not have carried on 
that sort of thing at home. The conditions are 
altogether different. It is difficult to account for 
my staying, when, clearly, you don’t consider me 
of any use, and don’t want me.’ 

‘T have never said that. Of course, I am very 
glad to have you. It is in the bond, and there- 
fore my right. I was regarding the question 
solely from your point of view.’ 

Constance did not answer immediately. She 
paused to think. When she had turned the 
subject over in her mind, she replied: ‘I need 
not tell you how complicated one’s motives get. 
It takes a long time to make sure which is really 
the fundamental one, and how it works,’ 

‘You are a philosopher, my dear, 

‘Not more than one must be with Society 
pressing upon one as it does, papa. Nothing 
is straightforward nowadays, You have to dig 
quite deep down before you come at the real 
meaning of anything you do; and very often, 
when you get hold of it, you don’t quite like to 
acknowledge it, even to yourself.’ 

‘That is rather an alarming preface, and very 
just too, If you don’t like to acknowledge it 
to yourself, you will like still less to acknowledge 
it to me? 

‘I don’t 9 see that; perhaps I am harder 
upon myself than you would be. No; but I 
prefer to think of it a little more before I tell 

ou. I have a kind of feeling now that it is 
ecause—but you will think that a shabby sort 
of pride—it is because I am too proud to own 
myself beaten, which I should do, if I were to 
go back,’ 
‘It is a very natural sort of pride,’ he said. 
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‘But it is not all that. I must go a little 
deeper still. Not to-njght. I have done as 
much thinking as I am quite able for to-night.’ 

And thus the question was left for another 
day. 


FISHES AND FROGS AS PARENTS. 


Ir is by no means usual to associate either fishes 
or frogs with the idea of careful or affectionate 
arentage. On the contrary, it is more generally 
lieved that not merely these two classes of 
animals, but others even higher in the scale, may 
appear tolerably destitute of any appearance of 
interest in their progeny either during or after 
their development. Thus the higher reptiles are 
wy no meas typical parents; and even amongst 
the birds there are careless, or at least uncon- 
cerned mothers to be found. In higher life still, 
that is, amongst the mammalia or quadrupeds, 
the case is widely altered. There, parent and 
young are more closely related, and as has been 
well remarked, the longer association of parent 
and progeny seen in the quadruped-race, is pro- 
bly one source of those tender ties which, in 
humanity itself, bind the family together in its 
most kindly and typical aspect. But it is easy 
for the naturalist to show that the almost uni- 
versally accepted idea of the callous nature of 
fishes and frogs viewed as parents, is by no means 
so widely applicable as has been supposed. Very 
curious and interesting pages of fish-history might 
be written concerning the odd ways and unusual 
paths of fish-development ; and of frog-parents it 
may also be said that many very interesting excep- 
tions exist to the rule that these latter animals 
take no heed or care of their young. The entire 
subject, indeed, tends to prove an oft-illustrated 
point in the studies of the naturalist, namely, 
that the ways of animals and plants must not 
be judged by hard and fast rules, and that every- 
where life appears to strike out into new and 
fresh pathways, suited and adapted to the new 
or unusual surroundings of living beings. 
Amongst the fishes, it is by no means unusual 
to find nest-builders. The case of the familiar 
sticklebacks, which build nests for the reception 
of the s, has already been noticed in these 
28, in, the display of anxiety for the 
developing young is of the most marked character. 
It is the male stickleback which keeps watch and 
ward over the offspring. He is a pugnacious 
being, keeping all intruders at a distance. Even 
the mother-fish is not allowed to approach the 
nest; the unusual practice of forbidding the 
approach of the mother, being unfortunately 
foci justifiable on the ground of her unnatural 
and cannibal-like to feed upon the 
eggs. Hence the faithful little male stickleback 
performs the duties of guardian and nurse with 
great fidelity ; constantly swimming round and 
round the nest, and menacing all intruders, But 
in other fishes, the parental cares do not cease 
with the hatching of the eggs, and the expulsion 
of the young fry into the waste of waters around. 
Almost every reader is familiar with the little 
‘seahorses’ seen in all aquaria, and with their 
near allies the pipe-fishes. The seahorses, or 
Hippocampi, really merit their name. Their 
resembles that of the horse in appear- 


ance, the prolonged jaws and the high forehead 


being exactly imitated. They swim upright in 
the water, and it is an interesting sight to watch 
the quick twittering movement of the back-fin, 


which serves as the chief instrument in their- 


progression. When at rest, the tail is coiled 
round some fixed object, and the fish remains in 
the same upright position. 

The pipe-fishes belong to the same group as 
the seahorses. They derive their popular name 
from the elongated form of the jaws. The body 
is long and slender, and as in the seahorses, the 
gills are of peculiar nature, and differ from those 
of ordinary fishes, in that they are not comb-like 
but tufted in shape. Both seahorses and pipe- 
fishes attend to their young in a somewhat remark- 
able fashion. The male fishes are provided with 

ouches placed on the under surface of the body. 

he seahorse possesses a well-formed pocket, 
opening by a narrow aperture ; whilst the pouch 
of the pipe-fish is not quite so perfectly formed, 
being merely a fold of skin developed from each 
side of the body below, and united in the middle. 
Such a disposition of matters recalls to mind the 
‘pouch’ of the kangaroos and their neighbours ; 
but the most curious feature in the case of the 
fishes appears to be the fact that it is the males 
which carry and protect the eggs, and not the 
female fishes. The latter produce the eggs, which 
are then placed in the pouch of the male, and 
there undergo their development. Even after 
hatching, the young fishes, for a time, appear to 
seek refuge in the parental | ptae, and an Ameri- 
can naturalist has suggested that the young may 
perchance find some nourishment in the secretion 
of the walls of their cradle. All naturalists agree 
in saying that the parent-fish pays great attention 
to the young. One instance is recorded in which 
a male seahorse having been captured in a net, 
the young were observed to leave the pouch and 
to swim about in the water as the parent was 
lifted into the boat. On the parent being held 
over the side of the boat, the young swam 
towards him and re-entered the pouch. This 
incident proves the existence of a bond closely 
allied to parental affection in higher animals ; 
or at least indicating that the association between 
parent and young is of closer nature than might 
at first be supposed. 

A more curious development of parental 
instinct in fishes, however, is found in the curious 
fishes belonging to the genus Solenostoma. These 
fishes present a very weird and grotesque appear- 
ance, and belong, curiously enough, to the sea- 
horse group, which is thus largely distinguished 
by the peculiarities of its included members. The 
solenostome inhabit the Indian Ocean, and it 
is the female fish which in this instance under- 
takes the parental duties. The mother-fish, it 
is observed, is more brightly coloured and con- 
spicuous than the male fish, and she alone bears 
a pouch, It has been also remarked, that in the 
matter of being more brightly coloured than the 
male fish, the female solenostoma presents an 
exception to well-nigh every other known fish. 
This would seem, indeed, as if the additional care 
which the protection of the young entails, was 
rewarded by Dame Nature through the develop- 
ment of more brilliant coloration. In this fish, 
the inner surfaces of the ventral fins or paired 
‘belly-fins,’ unite with the body itself, ma thus 
form a pouch of considerable size, in which the 
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eggs are retained and hatched. In this respect, 
solenostoma resembles the pipe-fishes rather than 
the seahorses. But further provision for the care 
of the developing progeny is made. The inside 
of the pouch, when carefully examined, is seen 
to be furnished with a series of long thread-like 
bodies. These are arranged along the verge of the 
ventral fins, which, as we have seen, assist in 
forming the pouch. On these threads in turn, 
small projections are borne, and the threads them- 
selves are described as being hollow. Such an 
apparatus, according to the best authorities, is 
evidently intended for the secure attachment, 
and possibly for the nutrition of the eggs ; whilst 
it has been also suggested that the young after 
being hatched, may be retained in their earlier 
days within the sac and duly nourished by the 
filaments in question. It would thus seem as 
though in solenostoma, the care of the young had 
not only devolved upon the sex by which in higher 
life the offspring are tended, but that special 
provision in the shape of the — furnishing 
of the sac has been developed for the effective 
discharge of the parental duties. 

Passing now to other and still more unusual 
features of fish-life, we may find in several in- 
stances very striking modifications of habit and 
structure adapting fishes for the effective discharge 
of the duties of parentage. There exists a curious 
fish called the Aspredo, which illustrates one of 
the modifications just alluded to. When the 
season for the deposition of the eggs comes round, 
the skin and tissues generally of the under sur- 


’ face of the body in the mother-fish, assume a soft 


spongy texture. The eggs being deposited, the 
fish by pressing upon them succeeds in causing 
them to adhere to the softened skin of her body. 
Here they are found during the whole time of 
incubation or hatching. In this situation, the 
eggs will obtain from the water around the due 
supply of oxygen which is so necessary for their 
normal development. After the young are hatched, 
the parental duties cease, and the skin of the under 
surface assumes its normally smooth appearance. 
More extraordinary, in respect of the modified 
life of the fishes exhibiting it, is the habit certain 
species possess in carrying the eggs in their mouths 
during the development of the young. A fish, 
the Arins of Ceylon, carries the eggs in the large 
and wide pharynx or back part of the mouth ; the 
male fish discharging the duties of this strange 
nurse. Another fish, Chromis, found in the Sea 
of Galilee, similarly guards and hatches the eggs 
in the mouth. No better illustration of the 
remarkable shifts and expedients to which nature 
resorts in the care of the young could well be 
cited than those just mentioned. 

A curious adaptation of fishes for the protection 
of the eggs is also found in the dog-fishes, sharks, 
skates, and rays. Here the eggs are inclosed in 
capsules, formed of a material closely resembling 
seaweed in its texture. These capsules are fre- 
quently picked up in an empty state on the 
seabeach, and are known familiarly as ‘mermaids’ 
purses.’ In some cases, as in the Port Jackson 


shark (Cestracion), these egg-cases may exhibit a) 


as the shell of the egg is developed within the 
body of the bird. Any one dissecting a skate at 
the time of egg-deposition, is certain to meet 
with the eggs in all stages of formation within the 
body of the fish. The young fish undergoes its 
development within the case, which, in the dog- 
fishes and sharks, is provided with spiral filaments, 
resembling the tendrils of plants, wherewith the 
egg-case is anchored to the stems of seaweed. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable devia- 
tions from the ordinary rules of fish-existence, 
in which, as already remarked, care of the young 
is the exception rather than the rule. Above 
the fishes in zoological rank come the frogs, 
toads, newts, and their allies. These animals are 
known to zoologists as Amphibia. They are per- 
fectly distinct from the reptiles, such as snakes, 
lizards, &c., although frogs and toads are popu- 
larly regarded as members of the reptile class, 
Indeed the frog-class shows many clear points of 
resemblance to the fishes. hus, whilst no 
reptile, truly so called, breathes by gills at any 

riod of its existence, frogs, toads, and newts 
invariably begin life with gills, and end life with 
lungs. Any one who has watched the trans- 
formation of the gilled ‘tadpole’ into the frog, 
knows this fact; although, when the lungs of 
adult life appear, the gills of frog-babyhood dis- 
appear. Only in a few members of the frog-class 
do the gills remain after the lungs are developed. 
The curious Proteus of underground caves in 
Central Europe, and the Siren or mud-eel of the 
South Carolina rice-swamps, exemplify members 
of the frog-class which Contin by gills 
and lungs throughout the whole of their adult 
existence. 

In the frog-class, many interesting examples of 
care of the offspring are to be found. The com- 
mon frog and toad are perfectly indifferent to the 
fate of their offspring. The egys are deposited 
in large masses, and the young are hatched out 
as tadpoles, and through their changes or 
‘metamorphoses’ independently of parental care. 
But this callous indifference to the development 
of the offspring is by no means universal in the 
frog-class. There exists a small frog, common in 
France and Germany, and which is known to 
zoologists by the name of Alytes obstetricans. 
This species exhibits a highly singular habit in 
the care of the eggs. The mother-frog lays her 
eggs in the form of long chains, each containing 
some sixty or more eggs. The male frog, seizing 
the chain of eggs, twines the string round his 
thighs. Thus furnished with his load of offspring, 
the frog, to quote the words of a zoologist, looks 
like a courtier of the reign of James I. arrayed 
in trunk-hose and puffed breeches. With his 
egg-burden, the Alytes retires into obscurity, and 
retains the eggs until the young are ready to 
leave the egg. Then, as he enters the water, the 
young burst forth from the eggs, and swim away 
in their new-found liberty; whilst, rid of his 
load, the parent-frog returns to his usual habitat 
and life. Equally interesting is the case of 
another frog (Upisthodelphys) of America, and of 
the American tree-frog known as Nototrema. In 


peculiar twisted appearance ; and one curious fish | both forms, a curious pouch formed of a fold of 
(Callorhynchus) found in the southern seas forms | skin, exists on the back, opening towards the 


an egg-case curiously resembling a frond of sea- | 
weed in appearance. ‘These protective cases are | 


hinder aspect of the body. These pouches exist 
in the female frogs. The eggs are placed therein, 


formed within the body of the parent-fish, much | and undergo their development in this curious 
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position. But the Surinam toad exhibits a still 
more remarkable modification of habit. The back 
of the female, like the under surface of the fish 
Aspredo, grows thick and soft at the time of egg- 
laying. The male frog, as soon as the eggs are 
laid, then performs the duties of nurse. He deftly 
seizes each egg, and imbeds it in the soft skin of 
the back of the female. The skin closes over the 
eggs, and imbeds each within a little cell. In 
this cavity, the egg undergoes its full development. 
The tadpole stage is passed herein, and the gills— 
useless, of course, for breathing in water ?—are 
herein developed and shed. At the close of 
development, the young Surinam toads leave 
the mother’s back perfectly developed, and resem- 
bling the parent in every respect save that of 
size. Over one hundred and twenty of these 
cells, it may be added, have been counted in the 
back of a single female frog of this species. 

In Chili, a remarkable little frog exists, known 
as the Rhinoderma Darwinii. In order to fully 
appreciate the peculiarity of the case of this frog, 
we must firstly refer to the structure of a common 
species, the edible frog (Rana esculenta) of Europe. 

hen the male of this latter frog is examined, 
it is found to possess a pair of curious sac-like 
organs, situated one at each side of the mouth, 
and known as ‘vocal sacs.’ These organs aid in 
producing the well-known loud ‘croak’ of the 
male frog. Distending these sacs with air, the 
intensity of the croak is greatly increased, and 
the superiority in voice of the sterner over the 
gentler sex is thus demonstrated. Now, in the 
little Rhinoderma of Chili, the male is provided 
with a pair of similar organs, and there can be 
no doubt that they serve naturally to increase 
the resonance of the frog’s voice. Indeed, the 
ery of this frog is a as being of extreme 
clearness. In the Rhinoderma, however, these 
vocal sacs possess another function, obviously 
of acquired, and not of original, nature. The 
newly-laid eggs of the mother-frog are deposited 
in the vocal sacs of the male, which thus seems 
to resemble certain fishes already mentioned. 
Here, the young frogs are not only hatched, 
but remain until they are capable of taking care 
of themselves. It seems clear, then, that such 
a function of these sacs is both universal and 
extraordinary. That, in the course of time, the 
new duty of serving as nurseries has caused the 
vocal sacs of the Chilian frog to undergo much 
alteration, seems perfectly clear when their nature 
is further examined. The vocal sacs are found 
to be enormously enlarged over what certain] 
was their original size. They are found to reac 
forwards to the animal’s chin, and they extend 
backwards on the abdomen ; whilst not the least 
remarkable observation consists in the fact that 
the pressure of these sacs on surrounding parts 
has produced considerable alteration in the 
structure of these animals. Thus, the tongue 
has become shortened, probably to admit of free 

ge to and from the vocal sacs. The shoulder- 
Benes are described as exhibiting a twisted and 
deformed appearance, due to the pressure of 
the sacs and their living load ; and it is likewise 
certain that the internal organs of the animal 
are also seriously displaced by the load with 
which it is periodically burdened. 

Such a case of altered structure appeals most 
forcibly to the observer of nature, and demon- 


strates to him that the world of living beings 
is the scene of constant changes and alterations, 
through which the children of life advance to 
new Tabite, and to new ways and means of 
fulfilling their varied destinies. 


DUNLEAP TOWER. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


Wuen I reached the tower on my return, I found 
that Rudyard had but just arisen. If he was 
aware that I had been out of the house, he made 
no comment on.the fact, but invited me cordially 
enough to breakfast. We again spent the fore- 
noon in the shooting-gallery, and the afternoon 
at billiards. Rudyard had not forgotten his 
overnight invitation, reminding me of my promise 
to stay a fortnight at Dunleap, a promise which 
I was only too glad to confirm. It may appear 
strange that a man in Mr Rudyard’s position 
should invite a foreign pedlar to stay for a couple 
of weeks under his roof; but he was a man 
who through life, and of deliberate choice, had 
sought his associates in a grade of life much 
inferior to his own. The society of a dog-fancier 
had always had greater attractions for him than 
that of a gentleman, and he would rather consort 
with a groom than his master any day. So are 
some men constituted. 

In my case, it was no doubt the novelty of my 
society that constituted the attraction. was of 
a different type from any that had come within 
the range of his experience, and so long as I could 
contrive to entertain him and make hours, which 
otherwise would have lagged slowly, pass swiftly 
and pleasantly away, I should be welcome to stay 
on at Dunleap Tower; but how soon his fickle 
humour might change, and my visit be brought 
to an abrupt termination, it was impossible for 
me even to hazard a guess. 

And so several days passed away, our time 
being chiefly spent in pistol-shooting and billiard- 
playing, night always bringing the punch-bowl 
and cigar-box. 

Rudyard still contrived to keep two or three 
tolerable horses in his stable, and most afternoons 
he and Miss Yavill rode out together for a couple 
of hours. Miss Yavill generally dined with us ; 
and sometimes, when both she and Rudyard 
happened to be in an amiable mood, she would 
stay with us for an hour while we drank our 
punch, listening to some of my wild stories or 

laying quadrilles on the piano; but in her rest- 
ess black eyes there was ever an expression of 
watchful distrust, which all my efforts failed to 
remove. Not unfrequently, when one or both 
of them were out of temper, they would come 
to high words, and then Miss Yavill would swee 
out of the room in a white fury of passion, fol- 
lowed either by a grinning sneer or an oath from 
Rudyard, according to the mood in which he 
happened to be. 

After that first evening, Rudyard never so 
much as hinted at the existence of his wife. He 
had had so much to drink on that occasion, that 
I sometimes thought he retained no recollection 
of the wild words he had then spoken, One 
afternoon, when he was chalking his cue by the 
billiard-room window, I pointed to the old tower, 
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and remarked carelessly that it would make a 
capital subject for a pencil-sketch. He scowled 
suspiciously at me, and answered that he should 
like to see anybody taking a sketch of his pro- 
perty—a well-greased bullet would be the wel- 
_ any such rapscallions would receive from 
im. : 

During these few days I kept my eyes and ears 
constantly on the alert, in the hope of being able, 
after a time, to discover some means of com- 
municating with Catherine. I was not long in 
discovering that Aaron Starke lived in a little 
white cottage which stood on the summit of a 
ridge a little to the left of his master’s house, and 
that, from the — of this cottage, the whole 
space of ground lying between the boundary-wall 
and the old tower must be visible to its inmates, 
so that it would be impossible for any one to 
cross it by daylight without being seen. It was 
only early in a morning, or when Rudyard and 
Miss Yavill were out for their afternoon drive, 
that I had a chance of getting out for a ramble. 
On these occasions, I was nearly sure to encounter 
Starke, generally with his gun over his shoulder. 
He was evidently suspicious of my intentions, 
although the old tower was a subject never spoken 
of between us after that first morning. On one 
occasion, he told me, in an apparently offhand 
manner, that he was a bad sleeper, and that he 
had a habit of perambulating the grounds at all 
sorts of uncanny hours, and that to shoot any one 
whom he might find prowling about the house 
at such times would be a deed that would lie but 
lightly on his conscience. Of a truth, both he 
and his master, judging from their words, seemed 
to look upon a human life more or less as a 
matter of slight consequence. 

My bedroom was situated at an angle of the 
house from which the old tower was not visible. 
One morning, on awaking as usual soon after day- 
break, I found that it was raining heavily, and 
that it was not possible to venture out of doors. 
Slipping on a few articles of clothing and opening 
my bedroom door quietly, I traversed with 
cautious footsteps the long corridor, at the end of 
which was the billiard-room. From the windows 
of this room there was an unimpeded view of 
the tower—the object of my daily and nightly 
thoughts. I drew aside one of the blinds and 
stood staring out with listless eyes into the 
gray rain-smitten dawn. Suddenly my gaze was 
attracted to a moving figure which was crossing 
the walled-in ground and going in a direct line 
towards the door in the tower. The figure, which 
was that of a female, was attired in a gray hooded 
cloak, and carried a small basket in one hand. 
Behind her, in stately dignity, stalked a huge 
black dog. A second glance was sutlicient to con- 
vince me of the personality of the hooded female. 
There was something in her gait and bearing 
which told me that she was none other than a 
certain tall, thin, red-haired girl, the daughter 
or niece of Aaron Starke, as I took it, whom I 
had seen more than once passing between the 
cottage and the house. She paused at the low- 
browed door of the tower, and producing a large 
key from under her cloak, unlocked it, and went 
inside, the black dog gravely seating himself on 
his haunches and doing sentry-duty outside. A 
quarter of an hour later, the girl came out, 
relocked the door, and, accompanied by the dog, 


which frolicked around her, set off back again 
in the direction of the cottage. 

Had any further proof been needed to con- 
vince me that Catherine was a prisoner in the 
tower, what I had just seen would have sufficed 
to furnish it. It was evident that the girl sup- 
plied Catherine with her meals, and that her 
visits were made thus early in the morn- 
ing, in order to escape observation, It was 
probable that a similar visit was paid after the 
shades of evening had shrouded the landscape in 
obscurity. And she was shut up there, friendless 
and alone, in that gray old dungeon by the sea, 
which must be haunted by so many sad and 
cruel memories. I tried to picture her to 
myself sitting there hour after hour through 
all the dreary day, with never a creature to speak 
one word of comfort to her, and lying there in 
the dark through the still more dreary night, 
with only the voice of the ever restless sea, some- 
times moaning like a creature in pain, sometimes 
chanting a loud pzean of victory, to fill the empty 
caverns of her heart and brain. Could it be 
possible, I asked myself again and again, that 
the glad-eyed, bright-haired darling of my boyish 
love had been brought to this bitter strait, and 
by the man, of all others in the world, who ought 
to have loved and cherished her more than life 
itself? O Martin Rudyard, providence will have 
: long and bitter account to settle with you one 

ay! 

The enterprise that I had set before myself was 
evidently more difficult and dangerous than I had 
anticipated, and as one uneventful day passed 
after another, I began to despair of success. But 
even in the event of my being able to learn 
nothing more, I could at the end of the fortnight 
return to Mrs Staveley with the information I 
already possessed, and leave that lady to decide 
what further steps ought to be taken in the 
interests of her niece. Still, it would be infinitely 
more satisfactory if I could succeed in communi- 
cating with Mrs Rudyard in person, and take 
direct from her own lips a message to her aunt ; 
and to that end all my efforts now tended. 

I was standing in the dining-room one after- 
noon, looking out with a heavy heart towards 
the tower, whose gray battlements were just 
visible over the tops of the trees, when Rudyard 
and Aaron Starke came into the room. They 
did not seem to notice my presence. 

‘Saddle the mare at once, said Rudyard to 
Aaron, ‘and ride off to Rippleton without delay, 
and tell Morton to stop this horrible mortgage 
business till he hears further from me. There 
must be no delay, for if it comes to Winstanley’s 
ears that we are trying to raise the wind in 
this fashion, we shall have the bailiffs down upon 
us before we are two days older,’ 

Aaron left the room at once. Rudyard turned, 
and seemed to start when he saw me. ‘Ah, 
Jacoby, you here?’ he said. ‘Well, there’s no 
harm done. We are, most of us, more or less 
hard up at times.” With that he began to 
whistle, as though he had not a care in the 
world. 

The afternoon was wearing apace; Rippleton 
was twenty miles away ; and Aaron Starke could 
scarcely get back to the tower before morning. 
As if to aid my purpose, Rudyard complained 
that evening of a headache, and retired earlier 
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than usual ; and as the turret clock was striking 
eleven, I found myself alone in my bedroom. 
I put out my candle, and after waiting half an 
hour in the dark, I opened one of the windows 
and leaped out into the garden. The shrubberies 
were soon threaded and the boundary wall 
reached, beyond which I had never yet passed. 
The wall was no great obstacle to an active 
man, and I was quickly over it and making my 
way across the moorland towards the old tower, 
which now rose grim and tall before me. It 
was a pleasant starlit night, and at intervals the 
young moon showed her white face through a 
rift in the clouds, so that I had as much light 
as I needed for my purpose. As I approached 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, I heard the 
murmurous lapse of the tide as it surged gently 
up the beach, and soon the foot of the tower 
was reached. Dark and silent it stood, with no 
sign of life about it, its strong oaken door 
securely fastened. Was Catherine awake, and if 
so, by what means could I succeed in attracting 
her attention? I could think of no other way 
than the old-fashioned one, which has been tried 
thousands of times before. Gathering a handful 
of gravel, I flung it up at the window ; and then, 
after waiting a few seconds, I did the same 
thing again, and yet once again. Scarcely had 
I thrown the third handful, when a casement 
was opened ahd a voice called out: ‘Who is 
there ? 

It was Catherine’s voice ; I should have known 
it again anywhere. How my heart thrilled at 
the sound ! 

‘I am Philip Burton; and I am here at the 
desire of your aunt, to aid and assist you in any 
way you may think best.’ 

‘Villain!’ hissed a voice in my ear. Before 
I had time to turn, I received a crashing blow 
on my head, and as I fell with failing senses 
to the ground, Catherine’s shriek was the last 
sound that I heard. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself 
in utter darkness, For the moment, I fancied 
that I was lying in my little bed at Brewood, 
and I seemed to hear the far-off thunder of the 
night-mail; but on trying to lift my head, I 
found I had no power to do so, and on reaching 
up with my hands, I discovered that it was 
swathed in a wet bandage, and next moment 
all the events of the night flashed across my 
memory. Still groping about with my hands, 
I found nothing to touch either above or beside 
me; but under me was a straw mattress, on 
which I now lay stretched, unable to rise. Ah, 
it was not the distant thunder of the train that 
I heard, but the old familiar plaint of the sea 
as it came surging slowly up the sands. I was 
still, then, in Dunleap Tower, or in some place 
contiguous to it; confined, perhaps, in some 
dungeon into which daylight never penetrated ; 
and even now the sun might be shining brightly 
beyond the walls of my prison—if prison it 
were. But no; I would not believe in such 
diabolical malice even from a man like Rudyard. 
Again and again I essayed to rise from my 
ee 3 but all my efforts proved unavailing. 

felt strangely weak and ill, and seemed to 
have no more strength than a child. The dark- 
ness was so intense that my eyes grew pained 
with gazing into it, and I closed them at length 


as a relief, and lay back as still as a dead’ man, 
waiting and hoping for the dawn. I think I 
must have fallen into a doze, for when I next 
opened my eyes, a dull gray light, that just 
served to steal the heart out of the darkness, 
was filling the room, and, by fine gradations, 
brightening into the dawn of another day. 

One by one the features of the room evolved 
themselves out of the darkness, assuming b 
imperceptible degrees, as the daylight advanced, 
an aspect dreary and commonplace enough, and 
one certainly not calculated to afford me much 
gratification. A small square room, with bare 
floor and bare unplastered walls, clammy with 
damp in several places ; a chimney and fireplace, 
but no grate ; for window, a small square opening 
high up in the wall, glazed with little diamond- 
shaped panes of dull glass, and secured outside 
by three massive iron bars ; opposite the window, 
a heavy oaken door, in the centre of which was 
a small grated aperture, through which were 
visible two or three stone steps, part of a flight 
leading upward to some region unknown; for 
furniture, the tressel bedstead and straw mattress 
on which I was now stretched, a rude wooden 
chair, a small round table, and an earthen pitcher 
of water. Such was the place in which I now 
found myself. There was a second door in one 
corner, leading, as I afterwards discovered, to 
another room, larger in size than the first one, 
but having no window, and lighted only by two 
narrow loopholes. 

Somewhere about eight or nine o'clock, the 
death-like stillness was broken by the sound of 
approaching footsteps—a sound which it glad- 
dened me to hear, although I knew not whether 
they were those of a friend or an enemy ; for 
I began to feel already as though I had been 
shut out long weeks ago from the world. There 
was a noise as of some one unlocking a door, 
then the footsteps descended the stairs, and there 
came into view through the grating first the 
figure and then the visage of Aaron Starke. 

aving unlocked the door of my room, by 
which I learned that I was a prisoner, he came 
in. 

‘Morning, master pedlar! Not quite defunct 
yet, eh?’ he said with a laugh. ‘How is our 
crown this morning? Rather sore, I calculate. 
Well, here’s some vinegar to bathe it with ; and 
here, too, is some toast and coffee ; for I suppose 
your appetite has not quite deserted you.’ 

‘Perhaps you will have the kindness to tell 
me where I am, and also why it is considered 
requisite to lock me up ?’ 

‘In answer to your first question, I may tell 
you that you are at present in the lowest room, 
or rather in the dungeon, as it is more commonly 
called, of the old tower. In answer to your 
second question, I can ng say that it is gene- 
rally thought needful to lock up people who 
are mad !’ 

‘Mad! You don’t mean to say that I am mad?’ 

‘Mr Rudyard says you are, so I feel bound 
to believe it. Yes, mad undoubtedly—crazy— 
daft, as they say in this part of the world.’ 

‘And how long may it be the will of Mr 
Rudyard to keep me shut up here ?’ 

‘That depends upon the pleasure of his high- 
ness. You will probably have the opportunity 
of asking him the question personally before 
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but that by no means proves that you 


long ; 
4 And now let me 


will get an answer to it. 
examine your upper story.’ 

I offered no resistance, but let him take off 
the bandage and bathe my head with vinegar 
and water; after which I drank the coffee he 
had brought me, for I saw at once that it was 
needful for me to regain my strength as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to make some effort 
for my liberty. 

‘My advice to you, said Aaron in conclusion, 
‘is to get as much sleep as you can, and you'll 
soon be as right as a trivet. I’ll look in again 
about noon ;’ and with a nod of the head he was 


one. 

. I think there must have been an opiate in 
the coffee, for while still brooding over my fate, 
I lapsed after a time into a deep dreamless sleep, 
which lasted for several hours, and left me so 
much stronger and better, that I found it just 
possible to crawl across the room and examine 
my Lge more minutely. Presently I again 
heard footsteps descending the stairs, then the 
door of my ben was opened, and Mr Rud- 
carrying a heavy hunting-whip in his 
and, with Miss Yavili behind him, came in. 
There was a savage scowl on his face as his 
eyes fell on me; and, early as the day was, I 
could see that he had been drinking heavily. 
In the background stood Aaron Starke, with a 
complacent grin on his crafty face. ‘Dash my 
wig!’ said Rudyard, ‘but I almost wish I had 
done for you altogether.’ 

‘A poor lunatic, my dear,’ said Miss Yavill, 
‘and hardly accountable for his actions,’ 

‘Ay, crazy enough, in all conscience. He 
would most likely have murdered us all in our 
beds some night, if I hadn’t found him out.’ 

‘It’s curious how these insane people ou 
try to aid each other, resumed Miss Yavill ; 
‘a madman assisting a mad woman to escape. 
There’s something quite romantic, as well as 
outrageously ludicrous, in the idea! And then 
the point of it! He doubtless thinks both him- 
self and her perfectly sane, and all the rest of 
the world hopelessly mad!’ Her hard ringing 
laugh resounded through the room. 

‘Well, we’ve caged our bird now, Margery ; 
and we'll take care to keep his wings clipped 
for some time to come—eh, little one ?’ 

‘Just so. But how nicely he took you in, 
Martin! Upon my word, if all mad people are 
as entertaining company as Mr Jacoby, a lunatic 
asylum must be a pleasant place to live in.’ 

‘Well, I let a little of his crazy blood out 
last night, and he looks all the better for it. 
Why, ia sooner give a thousand pounds than 
miss the pleasure of seeing him here.’ 

‘You are extravagant, Martin! A thousand 
pence would be enough; the pounds might be 
difficult to raise in the present state of our 
finances,’ 

‘That sharp tongue of yours, Madge, will get 
you into trouble some of these fine days.’ 

‘And get me out of it too, never fear;’ and 
humming a little air, she took his arm and led 
him out of the room. 

To all that Rudyard had said, I had replied 


not a word. I knew his brutal nature too well, | 


especially in the mood in which he then was, 
not to be aware that it would have been worse 


than useless for me to have appealed to him, 
or even to have asked him a single question. 
Such a course would only have drawn down on 
me some further insult; besides which, I was 
too weak and ill to say much, so I deemed it 
best to remain silent under the infliction of his 
presence. Aaron came back shortly afterwards 
with my dinner—bread and meat, and as much 
water as I might desire; and at dusk he 
visited me again, bringing with him a large 
horse-rug in which to wrap myself at night. 

| This, then, was the diabolical scheme which 
| Rudyard’s malignant brain had hatched. It 
| was to be assumed that I was mad, in the same 
way as it had been assumed that his wife was 
mad! And what was there to prevent him 
from carrying out his scheme—from persisting 
in it as long as he should choose to do so 
Nothing but his own conscience, and that was 
a commodity which he would have been the first 
to laugh to scorn. Here, in his own domain, 
among these lonely hills and moors, Mr Rud- 
yard was an absolute autocrat. The nearest 
village was two miles away, and his own servants 
robably believed as he told them to believe. 

e, their master, said his wife was mad. Why 
should they dispute his word? As for the 
foreign pedlar, probably they had been given 
to understand that he had departed as suddenly 
as he had arrived: There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in that. Nowhere could I discover a 
ray of comfort. 

It is not requisite, neither would it be pos- 
sible, for me to enter into any detail of each 
day’s experiences during my imprisonment in 
Dunleap Tower; indeed, the petty incidents of 
one day were so similar to those of another, and 
of many others, that when I look back in memory 
to that time, it seems to me little more than one 
long day and one long night of confinement, 
whose monotony was but seldom broken by any 
incident more noteworthy than another. Three 
or four times in the course of every twenty-four 
hours I was visited by Aaron Starke; but his 
visits took place at irregular intervals, his last 
visit being sometimes close upon midnight, and 
his first one soon after daybreak, so that I never 
knew when to expect him. He always brought 
me a sufliciency of plain food, such, I imagine, 
as was supplied to the servants at the house. 
Once every day he never failed to examine the 
window and the fastenings of the door, so as to 
satisfy himself that neither of them had been 
tampered with. Though not a bad-tempered 
man, his disposition was taciturn and reserved, 
and two or three mornings would sometimes ) 
pass without more than a brief greeting on 
either side. At an early period of my imprison- 
ment, I did not fail to try what effect the promise 
of a bribe would have upon his fidelity ; but he 
put away the idea at once, quietly but with 
determination ; and soon it was an understood 
thing between us, without being expressed in 
so many words, that I was not to try to tamper 
with his good faith as a jailer, and that in return 
he would do whatever lay in his power to soften 
the rigour of my imprisonment. My health and 
strength improved rapidly after the first day or 
two, although I had lost so much blood from 
the wound in my head, and suffered so much 
from the want of fresh air and exercise, that I : 
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never thoroughly recovered my vigour during 
the whole time of my confinement. 

Rudyard came two or three times a week to 
see me, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied 
by Miss Yavill, but always with Aaron for escort. 
If he chanced to be half drunk when he came, 
which was not unfrequently the case, he would 
stand and gaze at me for some minutes, and 
then stumble up the steps with a muttered oath 
of satisfaction. At other times he would be in 
a talkative mood, and would exult in the plea- 
sure he felt at having me fast by the heels; but 
always in his low cunning way, going on the 
assumption that I was mad, and that some day 
it would be necessary to transfer me to an 
asylum. But whatever his mood might be, I 
always treated him with a silent contempt, which 
only served to deepen his hatred of me. 


IN THE ORANGE GROVES OF FLORIDA. 
A SOJOURNER’S EXPERIENCES. 


For several years, the advantages of Florida as 
a land of promise for small capitalists with a 
bias towards horticulture have been widely pro- 
claimed. Among the miscellaneous multitude who 
went in search of these advantages was a friend 
of the writer’s. He had been sorely hit financi- 
ally in New York. Wrecked in fortune, broken 
in health, he had left the hurly-burly of Broad- 
way for the primeval wilds of Florida, there 
to seek strength of pocket and body. Deep in 
the forests of Orange County he had fixed his 
home. To it I was invited, after he had been 
settled a few months on what he proudly 
called ‘his grove. In America, change of occu- 
pation is as common as change of costume. The 
quitting of commerce for horticulture was not 
remarkable, the more so that my friend had 
some practical knowledge of gardening, for he had 
cultivated a pretty parterre at his villa in New 
Jersey. Still, when he wrote me in technical 
terms of the art of orange-growing, and of the 
certain competence awaiting those skilfully pur- 
suing that easy and delightful age I feared 
the good fellow was unconsciously repeating the 
literature of land-agents and garden-manuals, I 
therefore was anxious to see with my own eyes 
how orange-growers lived, to experience per- 
sonally their mode of life, and to apply such 
£ s. d. tests to the calculations of my enthusiastic 
friend as would prove them right or wrong. 
What I saw, learned, and surmised is here pre- 
sented to the reader. 

I reached my friend’s grove at the latter 
end of winter, according to the almanac; but 
in full summer, according to the temperature. 
The family consisted of three: my friend, his 
wife—both elderly—and their son, aged thirty. 
I found the men singularly blackened in com- 
med though brown-blondes naturally, they 

ad become almost as dark as Arabs. The lady 
was of a pallid-emerald tint. It was strange 
to see blue eyes gleaming out of such bronzed 
faces, and to note how many subtle modifica- 
tions of mind and body had taken place in a 
few months. The young man had been some- 
what of a dandy; he was now a rude back- 
woodsman, careless of externals, almost defiant of 


them. The old gentleman existed in his shirt- 
sleeves; and wore a pair of trousers that he 
would not have given to a beggar in New York. 
Something of his old  stateliness remained : 
he is of a proud English stock; but he was 
fast becoming undistinguishable from the pre- 
vailing type of settlers. His wife was the most 
deteriorated. No women dress more elegantly 
than those of New York. ‘Frights,’ ‘dowdies,* 
and ‘quaints’ cannot exist in the modish atmo- 
- segs of that great centre. ‘Dress or die’ is 
the unwritten but terrible law of womendom, 
In Florida that is impossible. There, women 
die if they do dress, save in the evening. During 
the heat, a garment of gossamer is too oppres- 
sive; and when ladies have to cook with the 
temperature ranging from ninety to a hundred 
degrees, dress is one of the least considerations, 
And ladies can get no helps in the backwoods. 
Cooking, and washing-up afterwards, occupy 
some four or five hours daily; and when 
laundry-work and house-cleaning are added, the 
work is somewhat trying. 

Yet my friend’s home was a delightful one, and 
compared with the tenement-dwellings of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, was an abode 
of bliss. It was a sort of daring compound of a 
Swiss chalet, log-hut, and framehouse, with the 
notion of an Indian bungalow. My friend’s son 
was its author in idea and realisation; and it 
was by his strenuous toil upon it that he had 
become blackened so much. The inside was 
roomy and airy; the dining-room and parlour 
quite charming, the bedrooms exquisitely neat. 
Northern taste and good breeding were visible 
everywhere. But I am sure that if my young 
friend builds another home in a few years, it 
will not be like this. He will be satisfied 
with a log-hut. The climate is so rapacious 
that it devours timber visibly. Each dwelling 
is mounted upon log-piles, which have to be 
frequently renewed. These grow black in a 
very short time; and the sun and the mois- 
ture work unceasingly at the dissolution of the 
upper structure. Cracks begin in the roof; 
vegetation starts, grows subtly; and soon rot, 
wet and dry, completes the mischief. 

The house was built upon the margin of a 
lake, which was almost circular in form, and 
about the third of a mile across. Round it 
the land rolled in knolls and wavy swells, 
topped with groups of weary-looking pine- 
trees; and in the hollows, copses of young 
oaks, green as ocean water in their spring 
foliage. Stunted palmettos, pungle-grass, and 
bushes belted the margin of the lake; and 
for several yards the water was carpeted with 
a dense mass of weeds. At intervals, other 
dwellings were placed near the lake. Some 
had been erected for a year or two, and were 
growing swart and grim. One was new-coated 
with whitewash, and gleamed overpoweringly 
in the blazing sun. It was embowered in 
an orange grove; and the contrast between 
the rambling white building and the deep, 
impressive green of the trees was very beauti- 
ful as reflected in the lake. Nearly opposite, 
an old general of the Southern army was build- 
ing a costly wooden villa, whence the noise of 
hammers fell in pleasant cadence, and added 
to the charms of the symphony the wind was 
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making in every vibrant thing. Swinging in a 
hammock under the veranda, smoking the rural 
that stimulates the softer feelings of the 

eart, and opens it to impressions that are rarely 
known in city-life, and talking of the joys of 
retirement to my friend, I thought him the most 
fortunate of unfortunates to be driven from the 
inferno of New York to such a paradise. What 
was the gold of Wall Street to the golden 
fruits of the groves round about the lake? What 
silver was so beautiful as the waves of the lake 
as they glittered in the hot, impetuous wind? 
Here alone of all the vast space of America was 
there repose from the remorseless rush for the 
wealth which maddens the getter and kills the 
loser! Subsequent familiarity with the details 
of life in an orange grove proved to me that 
even that life has many bitters mingled with its 
sweets ; and that the dolce far niente is impossible 
for people who have merely sought in Florida 
what they failed to get elsewhere—namely, an 
easy competency. 

My friend’s estate consisted of some dozen acres, 
one half planted with orange-trees several years 
old; the other just reclaimed from the forest 
and in process of plantation, As I went over 
the grove, I was somewhat disappointed with 
the trees. Many had a haggard, hopeless look 
about them. A few were vigorous, promising 
good harvests when older. The grove had been 
neglected for a time, I learned, the previous 
owner having died. My friend found it a wilder- 
ness, the trees positively lost in the weeds. These 
had eaten away the life of many young trees; 
and accounted for the languid, outworn appear- 
ance of the grove. How costly and formidable 
foes weeds are to settlers, I soon had experience 
of. How marvellously sensitive to good and bad 
treatment the orange-tree is, I also learned. At 
the first inspection of the grove, I feared my 
friend had simply come to Florida to be wholly 
ruined. Sickly trees, pining in arid sand under 
a burning sky, promised nothing but disaster. 
An examination of the kitchen garden was 
little more assuring. The vegetables were either 
weakly, or running into coarse rankness. Soil 
there was none; only sand, white as flour, 
and as fine. In this, native weeds evidently 
had every chance of success against exotic vege- 
tables and fruit-trees. 

I did not a my gloomy foreboding to the 
owner of this blighted spot. He talked gaily of 
his good-luck, of the improvement that had taken 
place in a few months, and of the phenomenal 
rise in land-values in those parts. In a few 
years he would have five hundred trees, producing 
fruit worth, on the average, ten dollars per tree. 
Anxious to go into the facts of orange culture, 
I proposed to my friend a plan by which I was 
to sojourn and labour with him. He agreed ; and 
the following account contains my experiences. 

We rose at half-past six, took breakfast about 
an hour later. It consisted of oatmeal porridge, 
buckwheat or other hot cakes baked in a pan, 
and a fried mass of all that was left from the 
previous supper. This was for economy’s sake ; 
for no food will remain untainted after a few 
hours. It was also for the stomach’s sake, as the 
condiments mixed with it satisfied the | epee 
gastric craving for a pungent stimulant. At eight 
o'clock we proceeded to the grove, where we 


hoed round the roots of about twenty trees, clear- 
ing the weeds from a circle of four feet from 
the stems. How laborious this was can only be 
known to those who have worked at it. The 
weeds had to be extirpated, however deep they 
penetrated, or they began to grow afresh in a few 
days. A species of couch-grass was the most 
troublesome ; it clung to the ground like an 
octopus to a rock, and it was as dense as felt. 
The hoeing aérated the roots of the trees, and 
also ma the woody fibres. Upon a certain 
number of trees we bestowed all the slops and 
waste-water of the household. These rejecta were 
conserved with a care which a Chinaman would 
have respected. They were the chief fertilisers 
we employed ; and it was marvellous to observe 
how quickly and extensively the trees responded. 
In a few days, yellow leaves began to grow green, 
hanging branches to brace themselves up, and a 
limp, unhappy-looking tree to put on a semblance 
of sturdiness, From what I saw, I consider the 
orange to be most responsive of all arboreal things 
to human touch. hether it be the peculiar 
climate of Florida, or that unexplained develop- 
ment of excellence which almost all fruits grown 
in America show, I do not pretend to decide ; 
but it is certain that the oranges of Florida are 
already the largest in the world, and their quality 
is unequalled by the choicest fruit of Europe, of 
Syria, and the Brazils. 

As I continued the work and noted its results, 
I began to think my friend’s Alnaschar-dream 
of five thousand dollars a year might become a 
very plain fact, if he had the capital needed to 
fertilise the whole of his plantation. Given the 
right situation, abundant and appropriate food, 
and that devoted attention which it claims, and 
the orange-tree seems to offer as certain a return 
for money, time, and skill as any investment in 
the old or new world. 

I give my impressions as I go on, though they 
somewhat interfere with the description of the 
life we led. Two hours’ hoeing in the increasing 
heat were as much as I could endure without 
breaking-off for a while; so, about ten o’clock 
we retired to the shade of the veranda for cool- 
ness and asmoke. Refreshed and rested, we went 
to the kitchen garden, where weeding, digging, 
and planning occupied us until the delightful 
‘hollo, hollo!’ from the house called us to the 
mid-day meal. Nowhere is the appetite keener 
than in Southern Florida. Human tissues burn 
away in its hot, damp atmosphere like .the 
houses. I needed more than twice as much food 
as in the northern and middle States, or in any 
part of Europe I have lived in, and the food I 
most craved was nitrogenous. The quantity of 
haricot beans I consumed still astonishes me. 
These formed the pidce de résistance. Fresh meat 
was unprocurable, and we had to use stock-fish 
largely when our canned beef ran out.  Fari- 
naceous puddings gave variety to our dietary ; 
and when salads and cabbages were ready, these 
added to our dainties. Fortunately, my hostess 
made capital bread, a noble art she had learned 
in England. Without this I could not have stood 
the steadily increasing drafts which the climate 
and the toil made upon me. Had I been re- 
stricted to the hot ‘biscuit’ which does duty for 
bread in the households of most Americans, I 
could not have lived more than a month or two 
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under the conditions of an orange-grower. Tea 
was taken with the mid-day meal; and I liked 
it the better the blacker and more astringent 
it was, though such a ‘brew’ would poison me 
now. This desire for strong tea was further 
evidence of the exhausting climate. 

Remarkable as my appetite was, that of my 
friend’s son was still more so, He had been 
delicate from childhood, and it was partly on 
his account that the family had gone South. For 
the first time, existence was a joy to him. He 
revelled in the heat, worked like a mule, and 
ate like a squad of navvies. Still more surprising 
was the physical change wrought in another 
young man whom I had known in New York, 
and who was living near my friend’s grove. 
Forest-life had metamorphosed him from a 
willowy stripling into a strong man. His 
appetite was unappeasable; and he had fre- 
quently to get up during the night to satisfy 
it. But the trencherman who surpassed all 
that I came near in Florida was a_ negro, 
named Tom Wilson. He was of magnificent 
proportions, over six feet high, immensely 
muscular, and notwithstanding his colour, a 
handsome man. He was the most skilful axe- 
man in the country, and could bring down 
more pine-trees than any two men that had tried 
against him. He earned five dollars a day. But 
he was voracious as a shark ; his dinner was often 
six pounds in weight, and it was one of the 
amazements of the neighbourhood to see Tom 
clear the huge jar containing it. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as it 
is of transcendent importance to those who think 
of settling in Florida. The enhanced cost of 
personal maintenance, if the foregoing be fair 
samples of appetites generally, is a matter of 
serious importance, more especially as all food 
has to be imported, and often brought by vehicle 
from the railway or river-side wharf. 

Owing to the absence of grass, it is not pos- 
sible to have milk and its products. Florida 
certainly is not without cows ; but they are small, 
unimproved creatures, picking up a scanty living 
in the marshes and hummack-swamps. As these 
are cleared and utilised for horticulture, cattle | 
will disappear, for sheer lack of sustenance. [| 
have seen some patches of Bermuda grass which | 
thrives in the sand, and it may be possible to, 
make pastures with it after a while. But for | 
the immediate future, all the milk, butter, and | 
cheese needed by settlers must be imported ; and | 
so must all animal food, save the diminishing | 
supply of game. I will not enlarge upon the | 
reckless slaughter of all things that run and fly | 
by the incrowding multitudes settling in the! 
Flowery Land. Every youngster has a gun and | 
revolver, and shooting is a passion. I have seen 
the most wanton destruction of rare birds; even | 
the celestial-voiced mocking-bird is not spared 
by those who love the detonation of firearms 
more than any other sound. I admit the fascina- 
tion of the banding instinct, and that sport is | 
the only amusement in a wild and unsettled | 
country. Nevertheless, it is banishing the tender, | 
the beautiful, and the humanising; and it is im- | 
poverishing the country. As horticulture is the | 
rae J business that can be carried on in Florida, 
and as insects are vastly destructive to fruits and 
vegetables, it is the height of folly to annihilate 


the small birds. The orange-tree is the prey of 
many insect parasites, and sometimes a whole 
grove is blighted by them. I have seen scores 
of trees ghastly with ‘scale,’ and owners almost 
driven to desperation. Indeed, the difficulty is 
to keep the trees clean. Nothing struck me more 
than the contrast between the fruit of the groves, 
often black and wrinkled, and the brilliant plump- 
ness of the wild oranges in the hummacks. I 
believe the health and beauty of the latter were 
owing to the birds, which preyed upon the insects, 
their natural food ; whereas from the groves birds 
were banished, as every boy found his pastime 
in blazing away at them. 

In the tropical climate of Florida, insect life 
is a huge and permanent affliction. All living 
things are subject to it. Gardens are desolated, 
animals are tormented, and man is driven frantic. 
Among the griefs that distressed my hostess was 
the army of cockroaches which invaded her larder 
and stores. The amount of food spoiled by these 
pests was serious. They would get into the 
dough, into puddings, into pies and stews ; and 
of course all had to be thrown away when the 
monsters were discovered. At dusk, whole armies 
made their appearance, and the floors were lite- 
rally black. Nor did they confine themselves to 
the living-rooms. They invaded the sleeping 
apartments and devoured all the leather they 
found. But repulsive as they were and costly, I 
could have tolerated them though taking mea- 
sures to destroy them. Nothing, however, availed 
against, or could mitigate the miseries caused by 
the mosquitoes. Early in March, these insects 
began to appear, and soon they attained undisputed 
dominion. Before sundown their annunciatory 
hum began, and until full daylight next morning 
it never ceased. They always commenced by 
settling on my feet and ankles under the supper- 
table; and from thence bit impartially to the 
crown of my head as the night went on. The 
pain and irritation caused by mosquitoes often 
made the evenings a time of pure distress for me, 
As a new-comer, I was the chief attraction. Still, 
old and young suffered, and many a pleasant 
party was spoiled by the clouds that streamed 
in from doors and windows. By carefully fixing 
the mosquito-curtains, one might get rid of them, 
Yet the provoking trumpeting going on outside, 
and the heat which the curtains caused, often 
banished sleep altogether, and made the night 
season a prolonged anguish. 

During the prevalence of electric storms, the 
twin troubles of Florida, weeds and mosquitoes, 
had a glorious time. Such lightning, thunder, 
and rain are not known in northern latitudes, 
The clear sky will suddenly grow wan; the 
forests will be dimmed with what seems the 
smoke of a vast conflagration rushing towards 
you; distant trees will fling about their upper 
branches like windmill sails, and then, like a 
park of artillery, simultaneously lightning and 
thunder blaze and crash, as if heaven and earth 
had collided. Down comes the rain in cataracts, 
in vast slanting walls of liquid, that drum on 
the earth, that pound the a } that roar through 
the foliage of the groves with a mizht, a 
grandeur, an awfulness which even surpasses the 
wild magnificence of an ocean storm, One of 
these electric outbursts lasted for thirteen hours. 
During this time, two sullen-looking banks of 
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clouds in the north and east were the centres 
whence the stupendous pyrotechny proceeded. 
The lightning varied in colour from pale opal 
to pink. It shot in fan-like gushes, like the 
aurora borealis; it descended like glittering 
chains of steel; it zigzagged at every angle; 
and made vistas of supernal glory in the 
intensely black sky. 

Responding to this meteorological convulsion, 
all the forest inhabitants began to speak. The 
tree-frogs whistled with frantic shrillness, the 
pond-frogs croaked in hoarse rhythm ; the pine- 
tops hummed dreamily ; occasionally the choking 


startling of all, would strike-in the rumbling 
bellow of the alligators, These last sounds cannot 
be forgotten by those who hear them with nerves 


alligator is a formidable and a hideous neighbour 
in many parts of Florida; and almost every 
night, I heard them in the lake. Yet people do 
not seem to be afraid of them. 

After the most copious deluge, the ground 
would be dry, for the sand swallowed it as it 
fell. Hence Florida presents a delightful con- 
trast to many parts of America during the 


be sold all over the cities of the busy, opulent, 
and frost-bound North. 

But before Florida can become the winter fruit- 
and-market-garden of America, it must have a 
— of irrigation suited to the trade. It has 
the heat, it has the moisture ; keep these in con- 
junction, and all sorts of succulent plants must 
thrive. By using large quantities of moist weeds 
to the roots of our vegetables at the time of 


spring rains. No mud exists; the road-tracks | 
are improved; the air is cooled ; and the fragrance | 
that arises from the orange groves as the sun) 


transplantation, we made all that had languished 


_ before to flourish. By persistent hoecing round 
| the orange-trees, we made them advance rapidly. 
| When the question of chemical fertilisers, suited 
bray of a distant mule would be heard ; and most | 


to the orange and lemon, has been scientifically 
settled, progress wide and rapid will follow the 
groves. At present all is speculative and pro- 


_bationary. But that indomitable determination 
palpitating in response to an electric storm. The | 


to succeed which marks the American and the 
British settlers in Florida, will have its certain 
rewards in time, and that sandy wilderness will 
be converted into a cornucopia for all mankind. 

In the meantime, life in an orange grove has 
many tribulations and disenchantments mingled 
with its undoubted pleasures. Out of the immense 
number of — now being gained by the 
multitudes colonising the Flowery State, many 
generalisations must emerge, which will increase 
the pleasures and diminish the pains of orange- 
growers. The outcome of my personal experi- 
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mounts the sky is beyond words to express. | ence is, for the settler to begin upon a small scale, 
But the older settlers complain of the fall of taking care of his capital and his health. The 
temperature ; and seated round a huge logfire, cleverest man must go upon facts; and though 
shiver and huddle as if in process of congelation. hints and book-instruction can help, they cannot 
Many take violent catarrhs; and the latent make an orange-grower. The most important 
poison of malaria begins to re-ferment in their! matter is the supply of suitable food. It should 
thinned blood. I have mentioned the blackening be got from the great purveyors of the North 


of the skin caused by the climate. After an’ 
attack of malarial fever, dysentery, or other local 
disease, this blackness sometimes disappears, and 
the skin becomes dully yellow. In the course of 
a few years’ residence, a blanching process begins, | 
and the skin looks like that of a consumptive 


direct, and in such quantities as to make the 
freight low. Fowls should be the source of 
animal food, and goats for milk. All water 
should be boiled before drinking, and lemons 
should be taken for beverage instead of tea; 


| they prevent headaches, one of the troubles of 


erson, and is often granulated like boiled rice. | the country. 
eet, the pallor — who had lived in the As 
country continuously for five or six years was 
almost repulsive. It betrayed by an outward HINTS ON BOOKBINDING. 
sign the debilitation going on within, and led me! A CORRESPONDENT writes: It may be of some 
to doubt if people of northern origin can per-| use to many of your readers to offer a few 
manently settle in the peninsula. ‘hints on the subject of bookbinding, in which 
After a residence sulliciently long to test both | not only is the large collector interested, but 
the climate and the possibility of amateurs gaining | others who accumulate a small library of well- 
a livelihood by orange culture, I came to the | 
conclusion, that for six months—namely, from , chosen books. 
October to March—life in Florida can be made disappointed when he finds that the appearance 
pleasant and profitable; but the other half of of the binding becomes faded or shows signs of 
the year must be spent in the northern States, decay. The writer served an apprenticeship to 
or in the highlands of Georgia, Tennessee, or, the art of bookbinding from the year 1822 to 
other invigorating region. The orange is only 1829, and although he left that trade shortly 
one item towards wealth-making, and it is often after the expiration of his term, he has all his 
an uncertain one, the lemon being the surer of life been interested in books, is in possession of 
the two trees most cultivated. But strawberries a large collection, and has purchased many works 
are still better for those having suitable ground. | of comparatively small intrinsic value beyond 
They are quickly raised, require little capital, | that of their external appearance. 


and little attention save in the fruiting season ; | 
and if they can be produced in January and | 
February in large quantities for the New York 
and Boston markets, an excellent living may be 
made. Early vegetables also are a certain source 
of income for those who devote themselves to 
their production ; and as railways ‘increase and 


The remarks in Chambers’s Journal for May 30, 
1885, are correct so far as the deterioration of the 
material used in bookbinding is concerned. The 
modern preparation of leather is often injurious so 
far as durability is concerned ; and an experienced 
hand may detect this by feeling it. A very inferior 
millboard is also used, which is liable to damage, 


accelerate their freight-trains, these delicacies may | where the old millboard would sustain none. i] 
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The best protection is to employ a well-known 
tradesman who has a reputation for honest work. 
As to the leather, it is rather surprising that calf 
is not named, which, if good, is certainly not the 
least durable, and is in many respects equal to 
russia or morocco, if good and properly finished. 
The writer possesses works in all kinds of ma- 
terial, from the best leather to rer boards, 
old binding and new binding, and all in good 
reservation. Some of the bindings are two 

undred years old. All of them—if the term 
may be used—are in a green old age. There 
are some works in white vellum as sound as 
when they left the workman’s hands, and for 
two centuries have been much used. Morocco 
and calf may generally be relied upon with 
more certainty than other leathers; but sheep- 
skin, which is often made into an imitation of 
morocco, ought not to be used for works of per- 
manent value. 

One word as to pigskin. The writer has a 
vivid recollection of binding a family Bible for 
a farmer in the North Riding of Yorkshire. It 
was a folio Bible, printed in Edinburgh. Its 
owner, who was one of the early followers of 
John Wesley, had collected a number of copper- 
plates, maps, &c., illustrative of the text, news- 
paper cuttings with manuscripts of sermons, and 
autograph letters of the early associates of the 
founder of Methodism. He brought all these, 
with a carefully prepared index in his own 
writing ; and it was the business of the binder 
to mount the loose sheets and interleave the 
Bible with them according to the pagination 
he rendered. When this was complete, the 
one volume had expanded into three. He 
wished the whole to be bound in pigskin, on 
the ground that he was riding upon a saddle 
that his father had also used ; and that was evi- 
dence, he said, of its strength and durability. As 
the Bible contained the genealogy of his family 
in all its branches, he wanted it to be as imperish- 
able as it could be made, He brought the pigskin 
from his own saddler. On the youngest son of 
that aged man going out to Australia in 1873, 
the binder had an opportunity of seeing the vol- 
umes, and although they had been used for so 
many years, the covers bore no marks of wear, 
beyond showing that they had been freely handled. 
A work printed in 1678 at Rotterdam and bound 
in white vellum, now at hand, is in equally good 
preservation. 

The great enemies of books in libraries are gas, 
damp, and dust. In the library of a friend near 
London, havoc commenced among the upper 
shelves of very expensively bound and valuable 
books ; the binding first showed a faded appear- 
ance; when opened, the joints split, and the 
leather on the back fell under the touch like 
tinder. Curtains on rollers had been placed as 
a protection against dust, and the whole house 
was heated by hot-air pipes. The explanation 
was easy, Whicn an examination took place. The 
room was brilliantly lighted by two yasaliers, 
without any provision to carry away the products 
of combustion. In ten years the destruction had 
been serious. In some works in common use 
which were in the drawing-room, bound at the 
same time and in the same style, there were no 


to take precautions on these heads. Asa rule, it 
is better to have no gas-lighting in libraries ; but 
where such is unavoidable, due care should be 
taken to have free ventilation and pipes to carry 
_away the spent gas to the outer air. A library 
should be kept dry and well ventilated, and 
curtains drawn down in front of the books are 
preferable to glass cases. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


The fair sex are occasionally placed in embar- 
rassing situations, caused by their unthinking 
comments. An Englishman travelling by train 
in the principality of Wales found himself in a 
compartment in which two Welsh young women 
and himself were the sole occupants. Never 
imagining for a moment that the English stranger 
understood Welsh almost as well as a native, 
they amused themselves by freely commenting 
on the personal ayers and probable calling 
of their fellow-traveller. 

‘Not bad-looking, if it wasn’t for his nose,’ said 
one, 

‘I think his mouth is the worst,’ remarked the 
other with equal politeness. 

‘Rather “loud” suit of clothes,” was the next 
comment. 

‘Well, he’s only a cattle-dealer, I expect,’ 
returned critic number two. 

The subject of these remarks good-temperedly 


preserved his self-possession by the help of a 
friendly newspaper, and when a had undergone 
further scathing fire of criticism, laid down his 
paper and calmly observed in excellent Welsh : 
| Since your liberal and witty criticism of myself 
/and my affairs now seems somewhat exhausted, 
may I inquire where you young ladies come 
from, and what may be your names ?’ 

| To use the narrator's own words—he never 
| knew till then what blushing scarlet meant, as 
‘he watched with amusement the dreadful con- 
fusion of his fair detractors. 


‘TELLE EST LA VIE.’ 


A GOLDEN curl, 

A blushing girl, 
So charming. 

A handsome face, 

A manly grace— 
Alarming ! 


A lover's sighs, 

His soft brown eyes 
So tender ! 
Sweet dreamy hours 
Among the flowers : 
Surrender ! 


Without alloy, 

Her new-found joy— 
A lover ; 

But they forget 

They know not yet 
Each other ! 


A flower-wreathed brow, 
A marriage vow: 
For Dover ! 


A husband’s kiss, 
A three-months’ bliss 
Is over ! 


Two vows spoken, 
Two hearts broken, 
For ever : 

The bitter pain— 
They love again, 
Ah, never ! 


A last good-bye, 
A wife’s low ery— 
They sever : 
For Hope has fled, 
And Love is dead 
For ever ! 


Two little vows 
In haste are spoken ; 
Two young hearts 
At leisure broken, 
A. 0. 
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